would contribute in the same sense as the regular ORE meetings would be that of bringing the Title I evaluators together on a regional basis. Although mentioned already as a route to improved in-service training for evaluators/ it could also be a stimulus to shared designs.
The fundamental lack of important evaluation information that could contribute to improved programs and failure to coordinate information that does exist are not the only handicaps to utilization, however.  There are other factors. First, federal programs in general tend not to be of high concern to most local school boards and administrators. This can be interpreted more as a matter of time available and priority than as a lack of interest (Holley 1980). The federal funds in the Austin ISO, for example/ are currently about 35 million/ but this is only a fraction of the total district operating budget of well over $100 million. While this ratio is smaller than for many districts/ it is still fairly representative. Austin has had far better attention to federal programs and their evaluation since the Board of Trustees adopted as -one of its top priorities to improve the achievement of low socioeconomic and minority students. The board adopted this priority based on evidence of the enormous deficit in the achievement of those students relative to the total student body and because they represent a growing proportion of the student body. With this general priority for these students in the district, federal and state compensatory programs come into focus as one of the major resources for achieving district priorities. The Department of Education may find that strong federal program evaluation coincides with strong district evaluation.
Another obstacle to the use of federal program evaluation information is the lack of recognition of dissemination needs. Typically, an evaluation is coterminus with a program grant. For example, when the Austin ISO recently applied for a 2-month extension of its 5-year study of the Title VII bilingual program in order to provide for more extensive dissemination, the request was denied despite the fact that no new monies were requested. Had our office not felt the evaluation results were so important that we devoted nonfederal resources to dissemination efforts and continue to do so, much of the value of an important evaluation study would have been lost. Such constraints mean in many cases that no dissemination of findings ever occurs.
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